Are 


Constant Colds 


keeping her back? 


Why let cold after cold retard your child’s 
progress > Why let a cold develop beyond the 
‘ sniffle? stage when it can be nipped in the 
bud by POTTER’S. CATARREH PASTILLES ? 
Take no chances. When “colds are about’ see 
that the danger is warded off by these powerful 
antiseptic pastilles. They check catarrh and 
melt away the poisons. Invaluable in Croup, 
Whooping Cough and. congestion. In neat. tins 
at all Chemists and Stores 1/14 (ine. pur. tax) 


POTTER & CLARKE, LTD. 
60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1 


c.P.4 


Miscellaneous Announcements 


VENING THEATRE-SCHOOL. — Advertiser 
4 wishes. to hear from anyone who would be 
interested in studying in evenings for professional 
theatre work. Acting, writing, design. Outline of 
project from Box 192, c/o Sells, Brettenham Touse, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 

quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- 
culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street. 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. 


UIZ.—Dance, Theatre and Music Quiz; 600 

Questions and Answers. Price 1/- from your 
local bookseller, or 1/2 (post free) from Danceland 
Publications, Ltd., Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, London, w.C.1. Telephone No. Temple Bar 
9357-8. 


THEATRE WORLD 
BACK NUMBERS 


The usual list of back numbers is omitted 


this month owing to lack of space, but may 

be obtained (together with Play Pictorial 

Back Numbers. lists) direct from Theatre 

World Office, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, [.0.4. 


In a matter which so intimately concerns 
her well-being, mentally -as well as 
physically, every woman should enjoy the 
happiness and confidence of being well- 
informed. Nurse Drew, in her booklet 
“Hygiene for Women,’’ deals  satis- 
factorily with those intimate questions 
which in the past have been the cause of 
constant anxiety. Learn how easily and 
effectively Rendells Products can bring 
a change into your life and effect a new 
adjustment in line with modern con- 
ditions. Ask your chemist for a copy 
to-day, or if you prefer, send 3d. in 
stamps to :— 

NURSE DREW, 414, VICTORIA HOUSE 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


RENDEL 


PROoucTs 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS (a 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


~LEICHNER make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 


QUALITY 
‘ SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
3 for every form of 
- Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous. London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


7 THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
- 65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 


= Phone: Euston 5471/2. "Grams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


: WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, 
Sussex 


Stedham, Midhurst, 


Midhurst 116 


re 2 arian ie ye wn 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Tike 


Male Scholarship Available 
Apply : DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


THE NEW ERA ACADEMY OF 
DRAMA & MUSIC (London) LTD. 


Tuition in ELOCUTION, PHONETICS, 
SINUS TONE PRODUCTION, STAGE 
TECHNIQUE, PIANO & SINGING, Etc. 


Pablic Examinations held, including 
@ English for Foreigners 


Syllabus and Particulars on Application 


State which branch required on stamped addressed 
envelope to Secretary : 


17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 
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Advertisement of 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD, 


155 Charing Cross Road London, W.C.2 


(L31) 
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‘ Ovaltiné® 
| is Delicious- Poked ing- 


Mer gqising 


‘Cp AE * mixed Cold pro- 

vides everything you could 
desire in a summer drink. It has a, 
creamy deliciousness all its own. 

It is coolly refreshing, revitalising 
and restorative. In fact it possesses 
all those exceptional health-giving 
qualities which have made ‘Ovaltine’ 
the world’s most popular food 
beverage. 


For this reason Cold ‘Ovaltine’ is 
an ideal supplement to light summer 
: meals. In the most pleasant of 
: 4 ways it provides proteins, carbo- 
= hydrates and other nutritive ele- 
ments required to build up. strength, 
i energy, nerves and the necessary 
vitality for fitness. Make it your 
constant stand-by. 


i ‘Ovaltine’ Cold is easily and quickly 
; She Best Summer prepared. Just add ‘Ovaltine’ to 
- . , cold milk, milk and water, or water 
hes Drin ¥e ‘ only and mix thoroughly with a 
Y whisk, or in a shaker, © D5044 


FORGES; 


DELILE, 


_ Vol. XXXIX 


~ No. 223 
. Edited by Frances 
August, 


1943 


HE stage version of Tolstoy's. War and 
a Peace opens its West End season _at the 
- Phoenix on August 6th. This play, adapted 
~ by Robert Lucas, and presented by Tom 
Arnold, will have a strictly limited run, and 
_ there is something reminiscent of old-time 
a mammoth shows in the fact that Bert 
» Bright, who has handled many big pro- 
_ ductions for Tom Arnold, and previously for 
~ Julian Wylie, will have six assistants in the 
colossal task of stage-managing this epic 
work. 
A new play in’ two parts (there seems to 
E be a preference for two-act productions of 
— late) by James Bridie, comes’ to the West- 
minster on August 2nd. The title is Myr. 
_ Bolfrey; the hen modern and the setting 
a manse in a village in the West Highlands. 
_ Alastair Sim, who produces, is also in the 
cast with Sophie Stewart, Raymond Lovell, 
Ellis Irving, Harry Ross, Sheila Brownrigg 
and Jenny Laird. 
= Also promised is a new Terence Rattigan 
_ play (written in association with Anatole de 
zy Grunewald) entitled While the Sun Shines, 
x ~ which will be presented by H. M. Tennent, 
~Ltd., in September. Michael Wilding and 
a B Benelove Dudley Ward are in the cast with 
SArithony Asquith producing. 


i * * * 

N interesting current feature in the West 
-*™ End is the Festival of English Comedy 
at the Arts Theatre (which, of course, is for 
_ private membership only), during which 
) plays by Farquhar, Sheridan, Pinero and 


Wioanld 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


ate Ve Dee y Io Pag? la ee hee ye 
Paaeery WPS Pere ea eK. Oe 


ered Seer 
Se wh ae gt Ot: 7% 


Annual Subscription 
13/6 per year, 
post free 


4 - LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) ee 


Stephens 


. . Over the 
Footlights 


Shaw, etc., will be given. 
players are Alec Clunes (who also produces), 
Denys Blakelock, Derek Birch, David Bird, 
Robert Marsden, Michael Raghan, Peter 
Jones, Dorothy Primrose, Susan Richards, 
Yvonne Coulette, Avice Landone and Ruth 
Buchanan, 
* * * 


Increase in Price 
S from the September issue the price of 


Theatre World will be increased ‘from — 


ninepence to one shilling. Mounting costs 
of production have made this inevitable, but 
as this is the first increase in three years, we 
feel sure readers will appreciate the necessity 
for the extra charge. 

Theatre World has now been appearing in 
pocket edition size for almost two years, 
and certainly its popularity has greatly 
increased. Though we humbly acknowledge 
the present boom in the theatre as the cause 
of this growing interest, we feel that, small 
though the magazine is, we are contriving to 


include a considerable amount of material — 


in each issue. We are afraid that artistic 


‘lay-out must often be sacrificed and are 
surprised not to have had complaints about 


the distressingly small type we feel called 
upon to use. However, our aim is to give 
drama-lovers as full a picture as possible of 
the theatre, particularly in London, high- 
medium- and low-brow, and if 
achieve that end we are willing to wait 
patiently for the more lavish days that lie 
ahead. BS 
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Among >the — ~ 


we Can: 


- opinion, 


a study from one of our finest actresses. 


** Ghosts’ 
(Duke of Yorks, June 25th) 


ig is fashionable to treat Ibsen as 

an out-of-date _/sociologist whose 

plays were of merely contemporary interest. 
. This revival at the Duke of York’s reasserts 
the compelling power of his plays in the 
theatre, the result of masterly dramatic 
craftsmanship and a searching, even ironic, 
sense of character. Intellectually, too, their 


force is not yet spent; when we have con- 


quered the problem of hereditary disease we 
can afford to say of this play, “ It touches 
us not; our withers are unwrung.’’ Public 
it is true, no longer compels a 
woman to remain with a dissolute husband, 


and for this reason the period of the play ~ 


should be stressed. In this the present pro- 
duction fails, the whole effect being one of 
light and space and never suggesting the 
atmosphere of lowering Norwegian skies and 
stuffy respectability that stifled Mrs. Alving’s 
independent spirit and set Oswald, within 
two days, beating as against prison bars. 
Beatrix Lehmann, justifying an unusual 
stroke of casting, plays Mrs. Alving as a 
woman of young middle age, freethinking, 
ironic, disillusioned, and with only maternal 
passion left her from the dregs of a wrecked 
life. - This is an acutely observed character 
The 
full dramatic tension of the last scene can 
only be achieved if the Mrs. Alving and 
Oswald have equal emotional drive; Nancy. 
Price and Glen Byam Shaw, some years ago 
in this same theatre, were overwhelming in 
this scene. The present Oswald, John Carol, 
is commonsensical and good-natured, and 
‘perhaps only Laurence Olivier, of modern 
y actors, could suggest both the blaze of the 
“joy of life ’’ and the morbid, self-torturing 
fear of’a character Ibsen presumably meant 
~ us to take as a genius manqué. It is a 
mistake of the producer to dissipate the 
shock of Oswald's terrible ‘‘ Mother, give me 
the sun’’ by keeping his face in full view 
of the audience; only a great actor could 
match the macabre implication of the line. 
_ The curtain should also be lowered a good 
- minute sooner. Edward Byrne’s pettish 
Pastor Manders never suggests the man Mrs. 
_Alving can once have loved, but Elizabeth 
_ Hunt’s Regina and Harry Herbert’s Eng- 
strand are both first-rate and contrasted 
studies in selfishness. ; 


A.W. 


et 


admirable speed and drive, but a hanging 


‘¢The Master Builder ”’ 4] 
(Westminster, June 29th) | 
i 


yponALvd WOLFIT is to be con-_ ||| 
gratulated on concluding his — 

season at the Westminster with a revival of | 
The Master Builder, not only because this a| 
is one of the best of Ibsen’s plays which has 
been seen all too rarely in recent years, but | 
also because Wolfit himself has every natural — 
attribute of a fine Solness. Playing the ~ 
architect as a bearded romantic of not-too- 
advanced middle age, he See 
depicts the ruthlessness, charm and tortured © 
restlessness of mind of a man in whom dread ~ 
of the younger generation ‘‘ knocking at the 
door ’’ alternates with dreams of cloud- — 
capp’d towers, greater and greater archi- | 
tectural triumphs. He begins the play with il 


Oe He Aes 


on to syllables in the last scene suggests he | 
has not yet successfully thrown off the ~ 

Shakespearean manner. This is unfortun- ~ 
ately still truer of Rosalind Iden, whose 
Hilda Wangel is spoiled by declamation, | 
though she does capture something of the | 
troll- Tike, heady radiance and driving force — |} 
of character that enflame Solness’ imagin- 4) 
ation and send him to his doom. Hilda is — 
the fatal embodiment of the visionary in~ } 
Solness, and the play a splendid example of |} 
Ibsen’s final period, in which the symbolism — || 
of the early verse plays, Brand and Peer | 
Gynt, combines with the style of the sociolo- =- 
gical prose dramas. AW 


‘“*Whe Fur Coat”? (Comedy, June 30th) a) 


Twas perhaps unfortunate that é 

this comedy by the late A. G. 
Macdonell should have appeared in the West — 
End so soon after Noel Coward’s Present |} 
Laughter. There are such similarities in — |} 
theme and tone that make comparison — 
inevitable. It would be a brilliant new || 
playwright indeed who could match the |} 
Coward stylised wit, and though the author © 
of this new play produced many witty lines, © 
lack of technique was everywhere visible. || 
However, we have so few writers of accept- — || 
able stage comedy that one cannot—but || 
regret the loss of a writer who would most 3 
certainly have profited by experience. ot 
Henry Kendall appears as Dominic | 
Mallory, an insufferably egotistical play- 
wright who does not even write his own 

(Continued on page 6) 
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who 

in his own musical product Its 

Dance which opened at the Winter ¢ 
July 22nd. 


(Right) : 

EMRYS JONES and LEUEEN MACGRATH 
as Teddy and Patricia Graham in Terence 
Rattizan’s Flare Path which celebrates its first 

anniversary at the Apollo on August 13th. 


20th Century. 


Tunbiidge-Sedgwick. 
KAY HAMMOND 


FRITH BANBURY and VIVIENNE BENNETT = who appears as Elvira in Noel Ccward’s Blithe 
in Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quezx, one of the Spirit which completed the second year of its 
L 


Norman Marshall Company’s productions. don run on July 2nd. 


Portrait by John Vickers. 


eee ee ee 
plays, and Jeanne de Casalis as his long- 
suffering, if temperamental, actress wife- 
cum- banker, Theodora. Also much in the 
picture are Patrick Graham (Andre van 
Gyseghem), Mallory’s secretary-cum-play- 
wright, Arthur Allen, actor-adorer of Theo- 
dora (Gordon McLeod) and Johnson (John 
Burch), the Butler, who buttles grudgingly 
without pay. Into this feckless household 
bursts young Irene Tomkin, who has come 
all the way from Australia to worship at the 
feet of her favourite author, and later, on 
pressing business, the Bailiff (Percy Brayne). 
The fur coat (Theodora’s mink) makes many 
exits and entrances via door and window to 
and from the pawnbrokers, but in the end all 
is as before. Dominic’s proposed week-end 


in Paris with the girl from the bush melts 


into thin air, Theodora disposes of her 


_admirers, the actor and the secretary, overt 


an ingenious game of bridge, and decides 
after some diverting tantrums to continue to 
support her worthless spouse. But whether 
all these ineffectual people really come to life 
is another matter, though the acting is good 
and the audience finds much to tickle its 
fancy. q ins! 


International Ballet at the Lyric 


THe current London season of the 
International Ballet, under the 

direction of Mona Inglesby, opened at the 
Lyric on June 28th and included a new 


\ 
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| 
Cet yw ; ‘ Pe fer 
- ANN TODD in Lottie Dundass. : 
Ann’ Todd has made a deep impression- with - Sher 
brilliant study of the mentally unbalanced girl in 
the new play which opened at the Vaudeville on 
July 2ist, too late for a lengthy review in this 
issue. Miss Todd, who last Christmas revealed a 
surprising versatility when she gave a lovely per- 

formance as Peter in Peter Pan, contrives to bring — 
a fey quality to the character of Lottie, who, with | 
her utter selfishness and instability, might other- — 

wise have been quite insupportable. This’ is | 
undoubtedly the outstanding performance of her 
career. With Miss Todd at the Vaudeville is Sybil 
Thorndike as Lottie’s loving and troubled mother, 
and here is another performance of unusual insight. 


~ eee 


ballet Everyman, with music by Richard — 
Strauss, choreography by Mona Inglesby, ~ 
décor by Rex Whistler and costumes by 
William Chappell. Leslie French produces. 
A-full review will appear in our next issuez 


Jack Buchanan returns to the 
West End Se ee = 


A TUMULTUOUS welcome awaited) 4 +\) 
Mr. Buchanan on his return to > 
London after six years when, It’s Time to— |} 
Dance opened at the Winter Garden on 
July 22nd. The enthusiasm was more than — 
justified, for the new show sparkles from 
beginning to end, and the cast, headed by ~ 
Jack Buchanan, Elsie Randolph, Fred — 
Emney and Buddy Bradley, undoubtedly 
bring a most welcome carefree pre-war — 
atmosphere to Town. It’s Time to Dance 
will be fully reviewed néxt month. 
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Norman Marshall’s Company 


| the previous page is a scene |} 

from Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex — 

as produced by Norman Marshall’s Com- jj 
pany. This accomplished team has already || 
met with great success with its varied ||} 
repertory, and will be seen at Bath and jj} 
Torquay during August. 


The Adelphi Players 


‘ HE Adelphi Players, with head-— 
quarters at the Playhouse, Ilkley, |] 

Yorks, continue the good work started in |} 
May, 1941, since when in association with |} 
C.E.M.A., they have given an average of | 
eight performances a week all over the —}] 
country in every conceivable setting from ||} 
Harrow School to City slum. <A new 
addition to their repertory is The Heroic a| 
Legend of Robin Hood, a play by R. H.~ 
Ward, founder of the Company, which is” 
specially designed for open-air performances |} 
in Holidays at Home programmes. ill 


Mention was made of Arabesque, the 
Oxford University Ballet Club publication, 
in our last issue, and many readers have | 
had difficulty in obtaining copies through the 
usual sources. Enquiries should be made to || 
the Editor, Denis Frankel, St. John’s Cols 
lege, Oxford. i 


“Es seventeen-year-old 
Margaret Ann Barty 
WHO ADVOCATES A CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


IN EVERY. TOWN AND DRAMA IN EVERY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
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EE is good to know that the theatre to-day 
is eujoying a popularity it seldom knew 
in the immediate years preceding this war. 
Many. people ask, somewhat dubiously, if 
this present ‘‘ boom ’’ will be enjoyed in 
the years to come; the answer could be 
“yes.’’ A great deal is being planned for 
the post-war theatre and there is a great 
deal to look forward to in improved 
acoustics, lighting and up-to-date stage 
machinery. Many plans are made and then 
stored away in cold blue print. But it 
seems that the most important element in 
this brave new theatre has no place in these 
plans—I mean the youth of to-day who are 
the audiences of to-morrow. 
In pre-war days we “‘ under eighteens” 
looked to the cinema for our entertainment, 
and we got it. The theatre was only a 
- remote part of our lives, but somehow war 
has brought us closer .to it. Perhaps the 
many Youth Clubs that have sprung up 
throughout the country, where drama plays 
a considerable part, have helped to make 
- us stage-minded; or is it the innermost 
' desire in so many of us to “ entertain the 
- troops’’? Maybe it is the fascination of the 
~ footlights. Or is it merely the age-long 
» desire to escape from reality and from our- 
selves into the glamorous world’ of the 
theatre? Whatever it is that has awakened 
our interest matters little. What does 
matter is that here is a golden opportunity 
for those who plan the post-war theatre 
and they should seize it firmly—with both 
hands. 
The theatre is once more in the ascend- 
ancy and you may ask how we are going 
to retain this present interest. There is one 
way, and one way only, and that is by 
educating the children up to it. 
—— The first thing we have to combat is the 
attraction of the cinema, which caters for 
' children more than the theatre ever does. 
The theatre ignores children—except at 
Christmas time, so we cannot be wholly 
_ blamed for turning to the cinema for Mickey 
"Mouse, for Pop-Eye and for the innumerable 
ae cowboy films, dear to all our hearts. What, 
then, is the theatre’s answer to that? 
About a year ago I produced the fairy and 
workmen scenes from The Dream. The 
- actors were all under eighteen,’ and we 
played to children. In fact, as an experi- 
"ment, we played specially to the poor, 
' ragged little back-street children, many of 
~ whom had to bring very small brothers and 
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““At the age of ten I was lucky enough to see’ 
Dame Sybil Thorndike in St. Joan, and I shall 
never forget that as long as I live.’’ 


sisters with them, and _ there 
enchanted, the youngest, in the front rows, 
sucking their ‘‘ dummies.”’ 
audience ‘of five hundred children that 
spring evening, all of whom paid sixpence 
for admittance. There we have the theatre’s 
answer to the cinema. “It was the music, 
the movement, the colour and the lighting 
that held these children—not Shakespeare’s 
immortal words. 

The post-war theatre must cater for 
children so that it becomes as natural for 
them to enter the theatre as it is for them 
to enter the cinema; in fact, we must 
encourage and establish in every town a 
children’s theatre where they can see and 
enjoy plays specially written for them. 


That is one way we can combat the . 


attraction of the cinema; another is by 


catering for the poor as well as the rich. — 


Compare theatre prices and seats with those 
of the cinema—but that problem is being 
well discussed by the powers that be, so 
there is no need for me to go into it. Some 
time ago Esmé Church and her Children’s 
Theatre visited this Midland town, with a 
population of about 400,000, and played in 
the one dilapidated theatre we possess to 
(Continued overleaf) 


they sat 


We. had an ~ 


an exultant audience of school children, 
most’ of whom had half their tickets paid 
for: by the local education authority. The 
children, at a very recent date, missed 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet because suitable terms 


could not be arranged for them—they ; 


missed, what was for them, an experience 
of a life time. You may say, ‘‘ Why should 
artists give their services to children at half 
their normal fees?’’ But I am not suggest- 
ing such a.thing, far from it. (I hope to be 
an actress myself one day!) and I think it 
is right that the best workmen should be 
paid the highest wages. The solution there 
is in amalgamated theatres, and in many 
more of them. In this town we have 
seventeen cinemas—two of them as modern 
and up-to-date as the choicest London 
cinemas—and only one poor neglected 
theatre. In short, the theatre must be 
brought into line with the cinema. 


Now for an entirely different aspect of 
the post-war theatre. I mentioned that the 
children must be educated up to it. We 
have seen what is needed to make the 
theatre as attractive to them as the cinema, 
so that they grow up theatre conscious. 
How can we educate them? In many 
schools throughout this land the children of 
to-day have drama included in their curri- 
culum. The children all act; they run their 
own little private theatres, often inviting a 
neighbouring school to their performances; 
they even write their own plays; they make 
their own costumes and scenery and 
thoroughly enjoy every minute of the drama 
period. Yes, drama takes its place in 
schools as naturally as history, but where 
there is a specialist teacher for history and 
all the other subjects, drama is so often left 
to any teacher who may be just ““interested’’ 
in it, or to one who had it thrust upon her 
merely because she is ““ young enough ’’ to 
take it. Youth is no qualification for 
teaching drama and if the Board of Edu- 
cation grant it a recognised place in the 
time-table, they should provide specially 
trained teachers to take it. If drama is 
properly taught in the school, it will be all 
the more appreciated in the theatre; it will 
give a better understanding of the pro- 
fessional stage and ensure a real bond~of 
sympathy with it. The eldest amongst us 
want the chance to see our great British 
plays well acted, and without having to 
travel all over the country in search of 
them. At the age of ten I was lucky 
enough to see Dame Sybil Thorndike in S¢é. 
-Joan and I shall never forget that as long 
as I live. In these young and impression- 
able years such experiences should be 
brought within the reach of everyone. 


.Thus, deeply conscious of my own limita- 
tions, I can applaud the greatness of others 
and enjoy to the full the fine acting in 
shows such as Watch on the Rhine, Blithe 
Spirit, Claudia and others—in fact, Carmen 
Miranda is no longer my favourite star! 
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ROBERT ADAMS and SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
The House of Jeffreys. 


Negro Repertory Theatre 


| Ry DON theatregoers will remember the splendid 

acting by the coloured player Robert Adams in 
the production of The House of Jeffreys, and more 
recently in Chesterton’s The Judgement of Dr. 
Johnson at the Arts. 


News comes that Mr. Adams, who is comparatively 
unknown in the English theatre, is the founder of 
the Negro Repertory Theatre—an all-coloured com- 
pany which will take a West End theatre in the 
autumn to put on Emperor Jones, All God’s Chillun: 
and similar productions. This company is Robert 
Adams’s own idea and has the backing of the 
®ritish Council. As it is expected that Paul 
Robeson will also be over here in the autumn some 
interesting developments should arise. 


Mr. Adams, who is definitely an actor to be 
watched, was formerly a headmaster of a Govern- 
ment school in British Guiana.. He began his 
theatrical career at the age of twenty-one by giving 
concert tours in the West Indies, finally coming to 
England to sing. However, his magnificent 
physique caused him to be sidetracked in his quest 
for a stage career, for he was persuaded to become 
a professional wrestler. 


His English stage career subsequently started 
with an appearance in Stevedore, starring his 
friend Paul Robeson, at the Embassy Theatre, and 
from small parts in such films as Sanders of the 
River and King Solomon’s Mines, Adams has  pro- 
gressed so that he is in demand for leading coloured 
and character parts in many British films. 


He has also been seen in television, his most 
memorable performance being as ‘‘ Emperor Jones” 
in O’Neill’s sombre tragedy, while he broadcasts 
frequently in plays and in musical programmes. 
Still studying at London University, Mr. Adams has 
taken time off from filming at Denham to write 
a new book Carribean Hurricane, which will be 
published ‘shortly. His fine voice, excellent stage 
presence and unusual abilities rank him as the out- 
standing coloured actor in this country. He has- 


ambitions to play Othello, so producers please note. — 


a 


All: Why it tastes like poison. 
Lilian: Yes, it is poison! 
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ARSENIC and OLD SHOWS 


Hermione Gingold wrote this brilliant skit—her 
brightest contribution to the show. In these scenes are 


ubove (L. to R.): Graham Penley as The Vagabond 
King, Edna Wood as Grete, Walter Crisham as Madame 
Natalia, Ilena Sylva as The Merry Widow, Brenda 
Bruce as Mary (Martha Brewster) Jerrold,. Hermione 


Gingold as Lilian (Abby Brewster) Braithwaite, and 
Mary Irwin as Nanette. 
ee Right: 
= : : Lilian: I've forgotten to put the gilt 


on the ginger bread. 


M OST brilliant revue in London is un- 
pee doubtedly Sweet and Low, presented 
a by J. W, Pemberton and A. A. Dubens at 
. the Ambassadors. Produced by Charles 
Hickman with décor by Berkeley Sutcliffe 
~ and dances by Andrée Howard, here is just 
_ the type of intimate revue to appeal to the 
_ hardened theatre-goer. The stars, Hermione 


PICTURES BY 


S Sipeet and lan 


been seen to better effect, amd few revues 
of recent years have boasted more telling 
material. Perhaps the most talked-of item 
is ‘‘ Poison Ivy ’’ which figures as the front 
cover study, but the pictures in this and the 
following pages will give some idea of the 
high standard achieved by the whole of the 
clever company. 


JOHN VICKERS. 


Ay 


OUR HERO 


elow : j : 

* Don’t forget the masked ball in al 

Mothers.” : 

falter Crisham as an English actor in Hollywood Wij 
is only too anxious to do his bit. 


d of Minesweepell 


VALHALLA 


the Ruhr.’ 
as Jalhal 
not the same.’ 


SEA PIECE 


MISS GINGOLD’S OTHER FRIEND “J had a circular to-day from Madame Prunier, wh! 
Hermione Gingold pays tribute to her faithful hot water in these circumstances is about the end,’’ 
bottle in a touching number entitled “ Let me Run to Walter Crisham as a sailor who prefers not to 

You.” down to the sea in ships. 
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MISS GINGOLD’S FRIEND 
Below: . 


al do miss Hermione badly, 

The show isn’t really the same : 

I sit in my room just before we begin 

And imagine her back again, swiping my gin.” 
A ditty which speaks for itself! 


ARSENIC AND OLD SHOWS 


“What with mon husband, le tutor and Michael 
Redgrave’s beard, I feel I shall go how you say fou. 
It is impossible that I spend another month in the 
country.” i 
Walter Crisham as Madame Natalia. 


PARLIAMENT | SQUARE 


swell to meet someone from your home town 
over there. A guy gets kinda Ionely sometimes.” 
Walter Crisham, as an American soldier, talks to the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in Parliament Square. 


¥ 


HELL’S A-PUMPIN 


“Ts your stirrup pump still working, 
Colonel Hop-hop-hop-hop-Hopkins, 
It’s a long, long, long, long time since we had a blitz.’ 
Hermione Gingold an A.R.P.-minded Carmen 
Miranda. 


a \ 
THE STARS 

NEVER, MENTIONED 
YOU 


Walter Crisham and’ 
the Girls in one of the 
tuneful numbers, and 
below, Walter Crisham 
dances with Yvonne 
Jaques, another de- 
lightful scene during 
the same item. 


(Left, centre) ; 
HOTEL PIECE 


Ndna Wood, as a harassed hotel receptionist, sings 
“No we havent a room for to-night.” 


(Left) : 
OH, MISS DIXEY 
Pauline Fraser, Mary Irwin and Yyonne Jaques sing 
a diverting trio, “ Miss Dixey, won't you tell us 
please,” in which they seek some adyice on the gentle 
art of the strip-tease act. 
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g giving an orgy. 
There’s a Borgia orgy to-night.” BORGIA 
- : 7 eae 2 ‘ ORGY 
Ilena Sylva, Walter Crisham, Hermione Gingold and Bonar Colleano in blood- 
thirsty mood. 


IVAN Bonar Colleano with Graham Penley, Ri Cu 
IVANOVITCH Denise de Brie in a colourful episode in Chauve Souris vein. 
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FLOOR OVER THE TOP 
FLOOR 


-Below) : 
Girl: There’s a heavenly- film at the Elysium 
Palace. )> 


Boy: I hate documentary films. 


Edna Wood as the girl angel and Bonar 
Colleano ‘as the boy angel in the charming 
duet. which they follow with a clever dance 
routine. 


EDNA WOOD who is at her most appealing 
as the girl angel in “Floor over the Top 
Floor.” 


Cab PPE 


(Left) : 

“So I'm quite glad that I’m a Clippie, 
Though my feet aren't, I’ll admit, 
Though you do feel you’re a part 
Of... well... . London’s heart 
And there’s ever\such a lot of it.’’ 


Brenda Bruce, who gives an admirable study 
of one of London’s war-time ‘bus conductresses. 


OTHELLO 


A swing version of Othello, which 
ferms a gay conclusion to Part I. 


(Right) : 
“* Now they’re as happy, as a trio can 
be 
And they’re booked up till the 
Spring : . 
And they’re pulling down. the 
houses ~ 
Doing the Moorish Swing.” 


Walter Crisham, Hermione Gingold 
and Bonar Colleano as Iago, Desde- 
mona and Othello. 


(Left) : 
BIKING IN BLOOMERS 


* Oh, what 
Oh, what 
Biking in 
In Battersea Park. 


Edna Wood and _ Brenda — Bruce 
portray last’ century adventurous 
womanhood. 


Graham Penley and Edna Wood, with 

the Girls, sing one of the most 

melodious numbers in the show, “I 
saw a Shooting Star.” 


Tlena Sylva and Bonar Colleano 
as two languid dancers contribute 
their own version of ‘‘ Shooting 

Star.” 


Richard Curnock and 
Brenda Bruce as a sailor 
and his sweetheart in a 
sentimental moment dur- 
ing the same number. 


SHOOTING 
STAR 


a 


Kenneth Parker. 


Rise Above It and Sky High. 


mF some 


— (Right): 


| An off-stage glimpse of the stars 


»-and producer of Sweet and Low. 


' L-R.: Charles Hickman, Hermione 


' Gingold and Walter Crisham at the 
~ door of Miss Gingold’s charming 
ey » Knightsbridge home. 


= HERMIONE GINGOLD and WALTER 
CRISHAM, scintillating stars of London’s 
' wittiest revue. They were partners in the 
record-breaking Gate Revue at the Ambas- 
sadors in 1939-40, and later appeared in 


Basil Shackleton. 


 Aetress in W artime | 


SERAPHIMA BIRMAN 


(HONOURED ACTRESS OF THE U.S.S.R.), 


FAMOUS 


RUSSIAN STAR, SENDS GREETINGS TO HER FELLOW ARTISTS IN ENGLAND 


O-DAY, on the eve of the second anni- 

versary of the Soviet-German war, I 
should like to address several friendly words 
to my fellow-men abroad, actors and 
theatrical producers in Great Britain. I 
want to tell them about my modest work 
—the work of a Soviet actress in war days. 
Amid the thunder of guns, the voice of 
the music sounds more resonant than ever. 
16g buoys people’s spirits, it confirms the 
belief in’ man, 
inspires all of us—fighters at the front and 
in the rear. 

I have long been connected with the 
theatre, this is my thirty-second year of 
theatrical activity. The valuable experi- 
ence that I have gained in these years of 
stage work I am now devoting whole- 
heartedly to my people in their struggle 
against the Hitlerite tyrants. All that our 
theatres are doing now helps this struggle 
and brings near the inevitable victory that 
will be ours. 

For the last five years I have been work- 
ing in the Moscow State Theatre called 
‘“ Lenin Comsomol.’’ Most of my com- 
rades are young people, but, as before, my 
long-standing fellow-workers of the Moscow 
_ Art Theatre, Sofia Giatsintoh and Ivan 

Bersenev, are with us. We work together 
most homogeneously. 

We arrived in Moscow only recently, 
having toured Central Asia and the sunny 
Uzbek Republic for a year and a half. Some 
‘days ago I was elected chairman of our 
Theatre Trades Union Organisation. 

At present I appear alternately in three 
shows : I play lead in Maxim Gorky’s Vassa 
Zheleznova, appear as Anna Dmitrieva 
Kareninia in Leo Tolstoy’s Living Corpse 
and as Sully, the French teacher, in Con- 
stantine Simonov’s Lad from Our Town. I 
,expect to play the role of Paulina in 


in life and in victory. Art 


freedom-loving hearts. 

ardently fond of my work. 
Formerly, I played very 

characters, almost grotesque. 


exaggerated 


have special leaning. I am not at all suit- 
able for placid, 
love action, and want to make people 


laugh. And as a spectator of plays, I also 


love to laugh and cry. Those images and — T 


feelings which I cannot quite convey to: 
the audience as an actress, I try to do as 
a director. 


thing low and mean. 

At present I am mounting Rostand’s 
heroic comedy, Cyrano de Bergerac. The 
hero of this play is a wholesome, romantic 
person close to us all. The whole com- 
pany, as well as myself and its director, 
are working with great ardour on this play, 
which splendidly combines heroism and 
comedy and contains so much of. the 
humaneness callously trampled upon by the 
Hitlerite barbarians. 


“Twelfth Night” in Kirghizia 


AOW SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY WAS PRODUCED 


IN A REMOTE CORNER OF THE SOVIET UNION. | 


by L. Pasinkov 


HE Kirghiz people, inhabiting mount- a| 


ainous country bordering upon China, 
are the creators of one of the world’s finest 
oral epics—Manas. 
deepest appreciation for Shakespeare has 


_been proved in the great success scored 


Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, to be produced 


by my friend, Sofia Giatsintova. 

When the third bell is sounded backstage, 
I am always a bit nervous, but never 
flustered. There is only one thing to worry 
about : Am I in good form to convey to 
the audience the real character I am 
portraying? 

Now, when the theatres are almost 
entirely composed of front-liners—hard- 
working people at defence plants, women 
relaxing after a heavy day’s work—per- 
formers must be specially to notch. In 
these grim days of struggle against the 
enemy an actress, through her medium, 
must transmit to the audience the passion 
for freedom and the melodiousness of 
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by Twelfth Night, recently produced by the | 


Dramatic Theatre in the town of Frunze. 


From the day ‘of opening, the Company — |} 


has been performing to a packed house. 


The enthusiasm of the audience may be | 
largely attributed to the fact that the poetic — 
tradition of the Kirghiz people is deeply — 


rooted in epic verse. 

Twelfth Night has been produced by a 
budding Kirghiz dramatist and _ director 
called Otunch Sarbagishev. His biography 
is interesting in that it is typical of the 


recent re-awakening of the intellectual life © 


in Kirghizia. Several years ago, Otunch 
Sarbagishev was a shepherd boy in one of 
the many farms nestled amidst the moun- 
tains of Kirghizia. His first acquaintance 


with literature was hearing older boys ‘re- - 


count stories connected with Manas—the 
(Continued on page 32) 


This makes me_ £0" 


My aim now is to produce ~ 
plays which will arouse the people to exact 
vengeance of the enemy -and to hate over al 


Sil, 1. 
should like to play in comedy, to which I | 


reposeful characters. SE a 


That they have the | | 


pS Sete 


MARKOVA as Giselle 


a A NEW Juliet is always something 
: of an event in the theatre, but 
- New York has been completely stunned by 
the appearance of a unique Juliet, who, 
without uttering a single word by Shakes- 
_ peare or any other dramatist, has caused 
"audiences to cheer themselves hoarse and 
_ critics. to devote whole cclumns to her per- 
formance. 

It is Alicia Markova, the first ‘“‘immortal’’ 
ballerina to be produced by Britain, who has 
_ caused this stir in the artistic circles of Man- 
_hattan, where she has been hailed as the 
loveliest Juliet discovered in any medium— 
song, speech, or dance. One critic even went 
so far as to suggest that the hackneyed 
_ phrase “‘ Poetry of Motion’’ might have 
_ been coined to describe Markova’s enchant- 


~~ 


ing performance as daughter of the 
Capulets. 
~ Antony Tudor saw possibilities of a 


remarkable ballet in Romeo and Juliet and 
‘set about interpreting the Bard’s poetry 
through the medium of the dance. The 
result is a narrative ballet of forty-five 
minutes’ duration in which the story of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy is told in dance pan- 
tomime to the melodious accompaniment of 
Delius’s music. Such lovely works as 


MARKOVA in “‘ Pas de Quatre ’’ 


Shakespeare Without Words 23.0. 


“ Brigg Fair,”’ and ‘‘ Over 
the Hills and Far Away have been 
cleverly arranged to form an ideal musical 
background to one of the greatest love 
stories of all time. 

Tudor, who was called before the curtain 
to receive his laurels in public, has most 
successfully translated'inner thought into 
outward movement and has shown how 
effectively the essential spirit and feeling of 
poetic drama can be projected over the 
footlights without using a single word ot 
the text. 

Markova, dancing Juliet to the Romeo 
of Hugh Laing, is the answer to the choreo- 
grapher’s prayer. With  shoulder-length 
reddish hair this virginal figure of wraith- 
like fragility looks as truly girlish as Shake- 
speare meant her to look, and proves herself 
as memorable as any of the great Juliets 
seen on the stage in America—and let us 
remember that they have seen Modjeska, 
Mary Anderson; Ellen Terry, Julia Marlowe, 
Eva Le Gallienne, and the idolised Cornell, 
as well as Norma Shearer on the screen. 

This ballet willmake history, for it 
marks a milestone in Markova’s career, by 
presenting her in a new and charming light. 

(Continued overleaf) 


‘Eventyt,”’ 


? 


It gives her an unrivalled opportunity to 
prove her miming is as entrancing as the 
miracles she performs with her feet. One 
much respected critic declared that “‘Alicia 
Markova as Juliet is not only the greatest 
dancer of her time, but also the’ greatest 
actress. - There is nothing more touching 
on the stage to-day than that fatal 
anguished look cast by Markova as her 
attendants dress her for the wedding with 
Paris.”’ roe 

The immortal Balcony Scene has not been 
forgotten. Juliet appears at her window as 
Romeo steals into a garden flooded with the 
loveliest music Delius ever wrote. A pas 
de deux follows in which Juliet, swaying on 
the balcony, never once comes into contact 
with Romeo below... Never has _ ballet 
reached such inspired heights since Diaghi- 
leff’s heyday when Fokine was producing at 
least one masterpiece every season. The 
tomb scene enables Markova to turn her 
back on the audience and stab herself with 
one effective gesture which ‘* obliterates, 

- with its..economy and poignancy, those 
years of expansive acting that have hovered 
over the Metropolitan Opera House like a 
bad dream.’’ 

Markova has done more than that. She 
has established an all-time”record for ballet 
at the Metropolitan in New York. For 
weeks the public simply refused to allow her 
to announce the last night of the season 
which by being extended, and still further 
extended, has broken all previous records 
set up by Genee, Nijinsky, Karsavina, Pav-. 
lova, and Argentina. On that historic 
Broadway stage she is acclaimed as the 
ballerina who can do no wrong, since every- 
thing she touches turns to superlatives. 

We must be prepared for a shock when 

Markova returns, to dance at Covent Garden. 
We thought she had touched perfection 
when she went away; but it seems our idea 
of perfection was not Markova’s. 
outstripped the Giselle and the Swan Prin- 
cess we formerly worshipped at Sadler’s 
Wells, Drury Lane, and the Duke of York’s 
and has brought her art to that pitch be- 
yond technique where the. medium itself 
becomes her natural means of expression. 
When Markova dances nothing appears 
difficult. Her feet transform all the vir- 
. tuoso tricks into seemingly simple, poetic, 
and elegant movement. As one American 
critic so aptly expressed it, ‘‘ The art of 
this ballerina passes beyond the limits of 

“personal achievement and takes its place 
among the few benevolent abstractions in a/ 
world at war.’’ ; 

At various times America has’ surpassed 
herself in lionising such celebrities as Jenny 
Lind, Patti, Chaliapine, Nazimova, Jeritza, 
Toscanini, Caruso, and;Galli-Curci. Now 
Markova has baffled them. Something 
ought to be done to pay effective tribute to 
her genins 234 but what? Even the. 
mighty New York Times is faced by a 
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She has - 


question without an answer :— Tels 
‘“To-day it is obviously impossible to | 
unhitch the horses from her carriage and 
draw it through the streets; it would be 
both insanitary and a trifle forced to drink | 
_ champagne out of her slippers; serenades | 
under the window of a ballerina who re- | 
hearses at ning in the morning after danc- | 
“ing till twelve the night before would be | 
little short of. cruel. What are the | 
equivalents to-day? It is more than time | 
that we found out, for common justice || 
requires us to indicate in some tangible | 
fashion before the world that we recog- | 
nize in Markova the greatest ballerina of |} 
history.”’ vl 
. John Gielgud and Alicia Markova think |} 
along the same lines. They both know full 
well they are the centre of attraction in | 
every new work they care to stage, but for | 
all that, they both surround themselves | 
with the finest possible casts, thus sweeping | 
their work up to heights of sublimity. 
Pavlova was often accused of only permit- | 
ting second rate artists to dance with her, |} 
in order that her genius might flame all the | 
more vividly by contrast, but Markova takes |} 
a different line of thought. For her col- | 
-leagues she selects the finest names tHe | 
ballet world has to offer—Baronova, Zorina,. } 
Argentinita, Agnes de Mille, Massine, Dolin, | 
Eglevsky; and even Stravinsky himself to | 
conduct performances of Petrouchka. Hae 
Not content to dance the same old réles | 
year after year, Markova has inspired 
Antony Tudor to create such masterly new 
ballets as The Pillay of Five and the more 
recent Romeo and Juliet. Her dancing and 
his choreography are crowning glories of the | 
Ballet Theatre Company which has created’ , 
a furore in New York and all over America. ‘| 
Balletomanes realise this epoch-making |} 
Markova-Tudor combination, now at its 
zenith, is more important than any event 
since the world of ballet was dominated by 
those curiously parallel figures of Pavlova 
and Fokine more than a generation ago. 
When Markova returns to cur shores we 
can be certain of a premiere as memorable | 
as the first time Genee danced at the old 
Empire in Monte Cristo, or that July night | 
ten years, ago when three phenomenal | 
schoolgirl ballerinas—Baronova, Riabouch- |} 
inska, and Toumanova—swept us off our | 
feet, inaugurating what was to be the last 
triumphant ballet season at the old Alham- 
bra. I do not envy the critics who will be 
sent to write about Markova for~ their || 
papers. Their task will be far from easy, | 
for like light or air, Markova’s art can be 
analysed to the last detail, but in experi- 
ence it still remains all magic and mystery. 
Markova, the perfect epitome of the classic 
ballerina, is the miracle that never fails; 
and like the Aurora Borealis, she creates a |} 
breath-taking beauty so completely defying 
description that she remains the despair. of 
even the most graphic pen in the house. 


°° Magic Carpet’ 


AT THE PRINCES 


Scenes from the latest Firth Shephard 
revue at the Princes Theatre. ¢Right) : 
Sydney Howard, Prudence Hyman and 
Graham Payn set out on the magic 
carpet for many strange climes and 
places. (Below) : Betty Warren as 
Clementina and Sydney Howard as a 
Tenderfoot in the funny Wild West item 
entitled “In the Western Hemisphere.” 
(Bottom left): One of the funniest 
sketches in show, with Sydney 
Howard Fletcher as a couple 
of war-time shop assistants 


, 


(Centre right): Typical study of Cyril (“Dre 

thee’) Fletcher, whose return to the West End is gr 

appreciated. (Right): Mr. Fletcher as a slightly exagger- 

ated edition of a town planning expert at work on the 
North Pole. 
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SCENES FROM) THE#-LAT 
AT.) 


s at. Gabrielle 
Girard’s Villa overlooking a 
street in Lisbon. Gabrielle 
(‘Gay’), played by Patricia 

‘You Must 

) ood-bye’’ with 
the Fruit - Seller (Joseph 
Dollinger). It is summer, 
1942, and Gay is a famous 
French actress who — has 
refused to stay in Paris under 

the Nazi regime. 


(Above) : 


Flash back to Gay's 

studio in Paris in July, 

1937. ay, just at the 

height. of her -fame, 

ings to her lover, David 

of the Foreign 

(Jack Livesey). 

right): The 

scene at the 

on the Quay- 

ishermen lay 

their nets before their 
shrine. 


(Above): Dancing on the Quayside, and 
who has helped to orga 

sings ““The Song of the 

f L-R. in the picture are 

Panache (Noele Gordon), Gay's 

friend (‘‘ Panny’’),. Michel 

O’ Rourke (Lawrence O’Madden), David 

Warren’s. irrepressible Irish assistant, 
and Lisette Sargon (Eleanor Fayre), ju 

brought out of France secretly by War- 

ren, who is waiting this night for the 

arrival of Lisette’s father, a famous 

scientist, who is suspected by the Nazis. 
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tory 
IGEORGE BLACK PRODUCTION 
HIPPODROME 


By a mischance another man 
arrives in Lisbon instead of 
Professor Sargon, and Gay, 
determined to rescue Lisette's 
father from the concentration 
camp, returns to Paris, osten- 
sibly persuaded by Carl von 
Shriner of the German Cul- 
tural Department. Right: 
Gay’s friends, Stephen Gorelle 
(Arsene Kirilloff), Panny and 
Lisette, at a Station Cafe on 
the Franco-Spanish frontier, 
en route for Paris. 


Above centre: Carl von Shriner (Albert Lieven) and 
Doctor Hoffman (Reginald Long) have trouble with 
Gay over the production of her Operetta La Comtesse, 
- which is to mark her return to the Paris stage. 
Uentre right: A scene from the Operetta. Above: In 
the office of the Prefect of Police, where later Gay goes 
to fetch Professor Sargon, released from the concen- 
tration camp at the instigation of von Shriner, who 
nevertheless begins to suspect her motives in claiming 
he was her former stage designer, and (right) Alicia 
Halama and Czeslaw Konarski, the famous dancers, 
as Piety and Evil in the ballet on the opening night 
of Gay’s Operetta, which had such tragic consequences. 
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‘flavour. 


' pertoire as a whole. 


Lord. Berners’ 


- Margaret Dale 


Antony. 


MARGOT FONTEYN in Giselle. 


@& OPHISTICATION is the quality in which 

English ballet is most generally lack- 
ing, and which gives to the pastiche of 
A Wedding Bouquet its original and pungent 
The recent revival of this Lord 
Berners-Frederick Ashton ballet is there- 
fore of value, not only in itself, but in 
giving ‘“‘tone’’ to the Sadler’s Wells re- 
The peculiar daftness 
of Gertrude Stein’s verses is matched by 
witty play with ragtime 
rhythms and~ Edwardian costumes, as well 
as Ashton’s tongue-in-the-cheek variations 
on classical pas, and the whole has an in- 
spired idiocy that seems to come like a 
gust of fresh air both to dancers and 
audience. 

Ashton’s dance invention is throughout 
astonishing, and his amusing variety of 
“lifts ’ and exits leaves one breathless. The 
first entrance of the Bridegroom magnifi- 
cently blends surprise and absurdity, and 
only a master choreographer could have de- 
vised this ballet’s heavenly burlesque of the 
classical pas-de-deux, in which even the 
music achieves a malicious parody of the 
Casse Noisette type of Adagio, with its 
elaborate preparation and climax. It is 
danced with beautiful mock-solemnity by 
and Robert Helpmann. 
Margaret Dale’s Bride is all quivering ‘eye- 
lashes, charm and simper, and her well- 
bred oblivion to the intrusion of her groom’s 
purple past is delicious. Helpmann’s Bride- 
groom, harassed by fainting Bride, clinging 
ex-flame and all the ghastly social ritual that 


SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 


In Theatre and Park © | 


By Audrey Williamson 
A 

civilisation inflicts on those about to wed, is, j 
if hardly a thing of beauty, at least a joy 
for ever, and wears a dotty moustache and a 
centre parting to the manner born. Help- 
mann has all the nwances of burlesque at his’ 
fingertips and his pre-ballet experience in 
musical comedy and revue enables him to 
carry off a Burlington Bertie skit quite out- 
side the range of the average dancer. His 
one fault, as a comedian, is a‘sense of fun 
so strong that he occasionally loses control 
of it and laughs at, himself. : 

Margot Fonteyn*manages to be at once 
haywire and forlorn as the local Mad Mar- 
garet or Petite Fadette, a part requiring 
considerable technique*as well as a lunatic- 
ally unmanageable coiffure. To play 
Giselle one night and Julia the next requires 
an extremely sensitive adjustment of 
balance. Of the rest, Grace Greenway is a 
little dog with taking ways and neat 
ballerina’s points, Moyra Fraser’s Josephine 
has tipsy Edwardian archness, Palma Nye. 


‘and Joan Sheldon are both excellent as the 


Nurse, Webster, which they play alternately 
(the first scores. shightly on the miming, 
the second on the dancing side), and Alexis 
Rassine, in a burgundy blouse and remark- 
ably ill-fitting cream flannels, performs some 
elastic and irrelevant gyrations of which no 
one on the stage appears to dream of taking 
any notice whatsoever. Lord  Berners’ - 
photographic décor, apparently of Rotting- 
dean Pond, is delightfully effective, and 
Constant Lambert, reading the Stein verses 
from the dignified detachment of the Royal 
Box, inimitably gives point to the pointless. 

It is good news that the next London 
season may include a new ballet by Ninette 
de Valois, in addition to the long-promised 
Leslie Hurry décor for Lac des Oygnes. Of 
a long line of work by this choreographer 
only three ballets remain in the present re- 


’ pertoire,»the omissions including the fine 
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esting to 


Job and Checkmate as well as the early — 
Création du Monde, a more graphic ex- 
pression of its subject than Massine’s 
Seventh Symphony which it would be inter- 
see revived. Fortunately The 
Rake’s Progress remains, already a classic 
of. English Ballet, its power, like that of 
Hamlet, curiously unaffected by deteriora- 
tion in casting. It is still magnificently 
held together by Helpmann’s mime and his 
make-up in the Card and Asylum scenes is 
a tour de force, his skin in the last having 
the irridiscent blend of colour one gets in 
the pigmentation in a portrait in oils. 
Gordon Hamilton, who began excellently 
as the Dancing Master, a difficult réle tech- 
(Continued on page 30) 


HERE was something chilling in step- 
| ping across the stage at the “Whitehall 
jes only a minute or two after hearing Mayor 
~ Orden make his last speech. The lights 
~ were dimmed and the grey and fleeting 
* shadows of German soldiers, making, it’s 
a ‘true, for their dressing rooms, were hardly 
less sinister because stage hands were busy 
ee in the wings. 
.; Inside Karel Stepanek’s dressing room, 
however, all was bright and friendly. At 
eenrst it was a little odd to see Mayor Orden’s 
_ wife (Dorothy Dewhurst) ‘‘ reading the tea- 
cup ’’ for Colonel Lanser, with suitable 
comments from Joseph,zthe Ordens’ man- 
_ Servant (Gibb McLaughlin). Later the 
“enemy ’’ Lieutenants, Prackle and Tonder 
- (Humphrey Heathcote and Alan Haines) 
joined the tea party in full uniform. 
. Karel Stepanek is a delightful talker. All 
& repression of manner which makes his 
_ playing of the Colonel so life-like, drops 
from him like a garment. Only the attrac- 
tive accent remains to remind you that 
_ this gifted Czecho-Slovakian actor has not 
"spent a lifetime making delightful and witty 
conversation in English dressing rooms. 
Instead, however, he has a wide and 
- thorough knowledge of the Continental 
-theatre, particularly the German, for he 
- spent many years in Berlin acting and film- 
“ing. . The story of his exciting ‘‘get-a-way”’ 
is probably already known. ‘‘ The German 
- theatre as I first knew it in 1927 was truly 
great,’’ said Mr. Stepanek, ‘‘ but gradu- 
ally all that went after 1933. Looking 
back now it seems strange to think I 
played Algie in The Importance of Being 
Earnest for over a year in Berlin.’’ Mr. 
Stepanek added that Oscar Wilde was a 
great favourite with German audiences, who 
flocked to see performances of some of his 
plays which are almost unknown over here. 
Knowing of Mr. Stepanek’s keen insight, 
I asked him if he did not think the 
character of Colonel Lanser in The Moon ts 
Down, rather ‘‘ out-of-type.’’ ‘‘ Surely a 
man with so many streaks of reasonable- 
mess would not be given a position of such 
authority under the Nazi regime?’’ Mr. 
Stepanek disagreed. ‘‘ The Colonel Lanser 
ype, I know from observation, is very pre- 
lent in the German Army, and to my 
nd is far more dangerous than the 
typical fanatical Nazi. You must remem- 
er that many German officers do not 
elong to the Party at all, but, while they 
ee in cold blood and know from last-war 
experience, like Colonel Lanser, the inevit- 
able effects of their terrible ‘methods ‘of 
hooting hostages, etc., there is nevertheless 
real possibility of ‘their relaxing: their 


We scuba 


KAREL STEPANEK as Colonel Lanser 


life-long schooling in ruthlessness will not 
allow it. Let me add, though, that maybe 


if Colonel Lanser had been a political — 
fanatic, as well as a ruthless soldier, he ~ 


would have been a General or Field 
Marshal!’’ 

“When I first read John Steinbeck’s 
book—it seems long ago now,’’ added Mr. 
Stepanek, 
film it would make. I certainly didn’t 
think then I should be acting in the play, 
and now, of course, the film version is just 
around the corner.’’ After this and some 
more. delightful talk, I came away feeling 
that once again the Continent’s loss has 
been England’s gain, and my heart almost 
warmed towards the Nazis for their happy 
knack of presenting us with Europe’s 
greatest artists. I hope Karel Stepanek 
will like the as theatre enough to stay 
with us. , 


BrED* JACKSON is, 1 couiee one of 

ur most gifted young actresses. I saw 
eae in her dressing room at the Playhouse 
in the tattered, blood-stained garments >f 
Valya, the girl scout in- The Russians, and 
even there my knees felt that weakness 
that her wonderful performance and vivid 
personality inevitably bring as the full im- 
plications of the play are borne in upon 
one. ‘‘ This is the tenth anniversary of 
my first stage appearance,’’ said Miss 
Jackson, ‘‘ and the. years have certainly 
been arduous ones that have brought me 

(Continued overleaf) 
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““T thought what a magnificent a 


20th Century. 


‘Russians. 


' in the war-time theatre, 


FREDA 


JACKSON 


thus far in my profession. But I wouldn’t 
have had it otherwise. JI feel now that my 


work has a solid foundation.’’ 


Miss Jackson told me that she is still 
moved at every performance of The 
She has a deep imagination, 
and the significance of all the Russian 
people are still suffering is very close to 
her. “‘I have only to think of my own 
baby in terms of the heroic Soviet resist- 
ance to fealise what it must mean to 
Russian women. Nor do I think the play 
exaggerated or heightened, as some critics 
have suggested; the truth is we English 
have become far too squeamish over our 
drama.’’ 

Miss Jackson, whose splendid Shakes- 


_ pearean performances are still fresh in the 


memory (her recent appearance as Emilia 
in Othello is particularly remembered) , is 
all for a more individualistic interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare. ‘‘ There is too much 
tradition in the English conception, and I 
think actors and actresses (always provid- 
ing they appreciate and can give full value 
to the beauty of the words) should be 
allowed to portray Shakespearean characters 
along new lines, and not only in slavish 
imitation of this or that school of thought.’ 

Miss Jackson amused me when recounting 
her first experiences of filming (she is to 
appear in the Laurence Olivier film, Henry 


“V), but best bit of news was that she ex- 


pects later on to appear on the stage in 
a revival of Shaw’s St. Joan. She will make 
a splendid ‘‘ Maid.’’ The promise that was 
so apparent all those years ago in Judgment 
Day has been amply fulfilled. 


_ progressive leaders, nothing daunted by the 


present shortage of practically everything 


coupons to personnel, are going to open 
their Fourteenth season on August Bank 


Holiday with a production of Andre Obey’s 


exquisite play, Noah. 


from clothing 


Progressive Work | 
at Amershani::.. also facing page) | 


own student section. a 
Sally Latimer and Caryl Jenner are the 
two personalities at the head of this non- |} 
profit-making theatre. Sally Latimer, who _ 
founded the theatre nearly seven years ago, |} 
is responsible for the general direction and — | 
for many inspired performances; and Cary] ¢ 
Jenner, who joined her as resident producer ||) 
five years ago, is responsible for all the | 
production work. Choice of plays, company ~ 
and general policy are a joint matter. = 
Cases of illness in the company, the call 
up and many other difficulties arising from: | 
war-time conditions have, of course, made | 
the last year a very exhausting one, but in | 
spite of this, many interesting plays hae 
been presented, such as Cranford, Granite, 
Emma, Martine, Invitation to a Voyage, 
Distant Point, Uncle Vanya, Eden End, | 
Love Passes By, A Hundred Years Old, an } 
impressionist production of Frankenstein, il 
and eight entirely new plays. aH 
The new plays included a brilliant play — 
of almost Shavian wit, called The Beggar \ 
Maid by Blair, which elaborated the legend | 
of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, 4 
and, apart from a simple love story, it } 
contained an extremely topical quality } 
conveyed by witty dialogue. Another, 
Perhaps To-morrow, written -by Monica jf 
Stirling, daughter of Edward Stirling, | 
founder of the English Players, who toured ' |} 
the Continent for so many years in pre-war || 
days, was reviewed in Theatre World a || 
couple of months ago. Wife to Lucifer, the |} 
colourful play of Byron’s life, was written 
by a local. authoress, Miss Rosa de Leon, || 
and was distinguished by its excellent use | 
of dignified and well-written dialogue. |} 
Bitter Glory, the play on the life of Chopin || 
and George Sand, dramatised by Caryl |} 
Jenner, was one of the theatre’s outstand- | 
ing successes. A brilliant and intensely || 
moving performance by Sally Latimer as |} 
George Sand; atmospheric settings of 
Chopin’s apartment in »sParis; the famous 
monastery at Valdemosa; George’s garden 
room at Nohant; and exquisite costumes, || 
together with some of thé loveliest of |] 
Chopin’s music, all went to make so strong || 
an effect on the audiences that at the end || 
of one performance the entire audience rose || 
to its feet shouting. 4 
The audiences increase weekly, and Blith 
Spirit, presented a few weeks ago, drew full| 
houses to all but the first two performances. 
This company, with its courageous and 
(Continued at foot of previous column) A 
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Repertory at Amersham 


(Right): SALLY LATIMER, Founder and Director of the 
Amersham Repertory Players, and versatile actress, in a shot 
from Rosa de Leon's play Wife to: Lucifer, which was given 
its first production at the Playhouse. (Below): A scene from 
Bitter Glory, showing Julian Randall as Frederic Chopin, and 
Sally Latimer as George Sand, in the-third act of the story of 
the lives of these two famous people. During this week the 
theatre collected over £40 for the Polish Relief Fund. (At 
foot): The escape scene from Perhaps To-morrow, Monica 
Stirling’s new play of France’s struggle for freedom, showing 
Sally Latimer as Jeanne, the young French girl who escapes 
to England in boy’s clothes, and Nickola Sterne as the 
mother. The mother says: “When Sir Edward Grigg said 
that he could see the lights of Europe going out one by one, 
he might have added that everywhere in the darkness parents 
were saying goodbye to their children.’ 


* (Right): CARYL 
-. JENNER, Resident 
Producer for Sally 
Latimer — since 
Christmas -1938, re- 
sponsible during 
that period for 
over 150 . produc- 
tions, as well as 
4 working as actress, 
H scenic designer and 
& publicity manager. 


(Right) : 
Edward Flynn as King Cophetua, and Nicolette Bernard as 
the Beggar Maid in Blair's unusual and witty fantasy based 
on the old legend, one of the most recent new plays to he 
presented at the Playhouse. 
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Zoltan Glass. 


at the Palace 


from the new Jack Hylton succe 

e. Top, left to right: ‘‘Monsewer”’ TWddie 
has a slight argument with C Allen; 
Flanagan, a, little the worse for drink, finds 
f straphanging in a London tube next to the 

s Billy Brown of London Town (impersonated 
Chesney Allen); and Florence D ond, as 
morous as Cleopatra, sings “I’ve Got the Desert 


at the 


in My Hair” in the amusing “Middle Hast” 
scene. Centre left: More fun in the ‘‘ Middle' East ”’ 
supplied by the burlesque dancing of Wilson, Kepell 
and Betty. Centre right: Medlock and Marlowe 
combine the crazy with grace and skill in their 
exhibition dance in the scene “I Want to be a 
Dancer.” Above: A glimpse of some of the lovely 
girls who adorn the show. 


— All youth and beauty 
wedded in her face 


JEANNETTE POMEROY BEAUTY PRODUCTS * 27 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Pomeroy Skin Food Pomeroy Beauty Milk Pomeroy Cleansing Cream 
Pomeroy Day Cream Pomeroy Lipstick Pomeroy Powder 


Prices from 2/10 to 16/6 * Inclusive of Purchase Tax 
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Sadler’s Wells Ballet ; 

Bs i (Continued from page 24) ~— 
nically, is getting untidy in footwork, but 
his Man With A Rope has gained. propor-, 
tionately in force and macabre detail. 
Margot Fonteyn as the Girl has also de- 
veloped in poignancy and grace, with one 
moving gesture when, in the scene with 
the creditors, she waves to the departing 
Rake and her arm sinks sadly in dis- 
appointment, 

The fact that major works by all three 
of this company’s choreographers can~ be 
performed at all during one season is a 
tribute to the English Ballet’s firm founda- 
tions and powers of survival. It is. particu- 
larly encouraging that Dante Sonata can be 
retained in the repertoire when so many 
of Ashton’s greatest works have had to be 
dropped. The imaginative genius and 
tragic significance of this ballet are a re- 
minder that the highest achievement of the 
English choreographer is not below that of 
any other nation, and Margot Fonteyn’s 


musicality’ and emotional intensity in this 


‘ballet put the best work of the English 
dancer on an equal plane. In direct con- 
trast, her mime in Coppelia bubbles with 
spontaneous invention and fun, and ~ her 
dancing in the classical ballets creates a 
standard for lyrical beauty of line. There is 
a growing tendency among the dancers in 
this company to break their line by lifting 
the arm too high en avant when the leg is 
raised derriéve. Leg and arm in this case 
should form a continuous unbroken line. 
The classical dancing of Fonteyn and Help- 
mann is a study in line and Helpmann was 
this season dancing better than for some 
time past, his Albrecht showing remarkable 
ballon and beautiful execution of footwork. 
It is a pity that the greatest of the classical 
Adagios, that in The Sleeping Princess, has 
not been retained in the repertoire even 
though it is no longer possible to produce 
the entire ballet. With Helpmann and 
Fonteyn as dancers, it sets a standard for 
classical execution and partnering all ballet- 
goers and dancers should have constantly 
in mind, This Adagio and the Blue Bird 
variations are, in fact, worth the whole of 
Casse Noisette. 
The company followed its London season 
with a week in the open-air theatre at Vic- 


happily-revived Ballet 
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Rambert, with a¥ | 
growing repertoire of chamber ballet, anes ‘) 
cluding works by Ashton, Tudor, Staff and || 
Howard, at Brockwell Park. No ballet can ||f 
be judged as a whole under such conditions ~ 
and both seasons were interesting only as~ | 
a demonstration of how the finer artist— || 
Margot Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann of | 
the Wells, and Sally Gilmour of the Ballet» | 
Rambert—can create the dreamlike quality || 
of the Sylphide in merciless sunlight. | 
Sylphidcs is the most musical of ballets and 
it is Helpmann’s extraordinary musicality || 
that makes him the best male Sylphide-of — 
his generation. He is almost alone among ~ 
dancers, as Paderewski was among pianists, || 
to reflect the subtle and elusive tempo rubato || 
of Chopin’s music, and it is a criticism of | 
Wells. policy that this performance can | 
be seen only once a year, under bad con- | 
ditions. There is a tendency to treat ~ 
Sylphides as a minor work to be put first on | 
the programme with an inferior cast. In | 
fact as the only Fokine ballet in the re- 
pertoire it deserves at least occasionally in | 
the theatre to have the benefit of the best 4} 
dancers available—not one by one but all | 
at once! With a corps de ballet which at | 
its best can preserve the pattern.and spirit |} 
of the work, the original Benois décor and 
Fonteyn, Helpmann, Shearer and Franca as |} 
soloists, this company is capable of giving 
a really good Sylphides. 4 

The open-air make-up problem was on |} 
the whole more successfully dealt with by 
the Wells than the Rambert company, but |} 
the Wells Sylphides would have been helped — 
if the costumes had been laundered. Facade jj 
and Casse both transplanted well, the first 
being helped by Helpmann’s gift for im-, |} 
provisation and the last by-Fonteyn’s at- |} 
tack and poise, which would doubtless sur- || 
vive a monsoon. Celia Franca gave an in- |} 
teresting first performance, sulky and exotic, || 
of the Danse Arabe, through which the 
writer has slumbered peacefully for the past |} 
eight years. (Was it William Archer who }| 
said that the first qualification for a. || 
dramatic critic was the ability to sleep sit- || 
ting bolt upright with the eyes open? For |} 
a ballet critic it is an equally useful’ jj 
accomplishment. ) al 


The photograph of Robert Helpmann in || 
“The Prospect Before Us’’ printed last \| 
month was by J. W. Debenham. =a 


toria Park, and the previous week saw the 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING 

Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects —ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA | | 


Founded in 1880 ; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
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PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by | 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration | || 
Council). . | 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th 


Prospectus and all further information post free from |_| 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. } 
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HERE is more evidence of renewed 
. activity in the London area, a welcome 
fact, for despite all war difficulties “there 
are numbers of individuals in the metropolis 
~ seeking some form of stage work. The big 
» difficulty is to find a producing group in the 
area of residence—often the person available 
is far removed from the society open to 
3 new members, and London’s distances are 
_ awkward at times. Here is a brief indica- 
_ tion of some current work. 

_ The War-Time Players Operatic Society 
are giving The Desert Song at Richmond 
Theatre from July 23-31, with matinees on 
the two Saturdays. Their first venture, 
JA Country Girl, a few months ago realised 


“The Student Players gave The Wind ‘and 
the Rain at Portland Hall on July 15. 
_ Members are drawn from senior schools of 


To-day’s First Choice— 


“Ladies in Retirement’ 


6 Female—!1 Male—1 Set 


Comedy and Thrills. 
fa The perfect amateur proposition. 
2 som 


|“ Goodness How Sad 


; One Set—4 Female —3 Male 
“One long laugh.’’-—Sunday Pictorial. 
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Just released— 


“You can’t take 
it with you 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 
and 


“Skylark” 


by Samson Raphaelson 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD Lro. 


24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 
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FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


‘The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 
THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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Notes © ; 
and Topics 


Regent Street Polytechnic, over 
twenty-one years. 

Harvest in Springtime was produced on 
July 24 at Tavistock Little Theatre by a 
company from Brighton. This is a new 
play by Parnell Bradbury, who appeared in 
the production. 

The Taverners are giving a series of pro- 
ductions during the summer, being in great 
demand for Holidays at Home and similar 
entertainments. This group especially will 
welcome new members prepared to roam 
London a little. They are directed by Mr. 
John Holgate, Room 167, St, Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, S.W.1, to whom appli- 
cants for playing parts should apply. 


none 


‘‘ The British Command has destroyed » 


dozens of theatres in Germany, while Britain 
thas not a single theatre that deserves to be 
taken seriously.’’ 


Thus Dr. Goebbels in a recent broadcast: 


Is it true? 
An interesting programme is announced 


by Ash Vale Players for July 24 and 31: ° 
Lady Gregory; | 


Spreading the News by 
Scenes from King Lear, Shakespeare; Dark 
Betrothal by T. B. Morris; and Puck’s Post, 
the new wartime comedy recently broadcast. 
This will be the first stage performance. 
St. Mildred’s Clerks, who made dramatic 
history last summer by performing Bernard 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man in the garden of 
Lincoln’s Inn, will give another open-air 
performance of the play in Highbury Fields, 
Islington, on Saturday, August 14, at 7 p.m. 
The following Saturday they will perform 
in North Heath Central Schools, Erith. | 


T. B. MORRIS is a writer whose themes 


show courage and originality. A one- 
act play from him, Night on the Hiil 
(French, 1/6), is a sound dramatic treat- 
ment of the aftermath of the Crucifixion, 
told on the hill of Golgotha on the night of 
the first Good Friday. It requires two males 
and five females, with a playing fee of one 
guinea. 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER--DECEMBER, 1943 


Open to all Groups of Amateur Players 


Three short plays are presented each 
Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., followed by 
a public criticism of the acting and 
production. 
Full particulars from : : 
THE STAGE DIRECTOR 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1 


Happy 
Group at 
the Webber- 
Douglas 
School of 
Singing and — 
Dramatic 
Art 


Left foreground: 
WwW. Johnstone- 
Douglas (The 
Director); on his 
left, Dulcie Gray 
and Michael Den- 
nison. Sitting on 
the right is Ellen 
O'Malley. _ Behind 
her is  Rosaline 
Haddon, daughter 
of Peter Haddon 
and niece of Cicely 
Courtneidge. David 
Carr is standing in 

the back row. 


moe Webber-Douglas school has found a tem- 
d porary home at Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst. 
Here in one of the loveliest parts of Sussex the 
school carries on until such time as it can return - 
to its own premises in Clareville Street, South 
_ Kensington. The majority of the students are 
boarders and are well-known in the neighbourhood 
for their shows for the troops and in aid of war 
funds. This school has turned out many stars in 
its time. The latest is Dulcie Gray, who_ lately 
made such a hit in Brighton Rock at the Garrick 
and is now rehearsing for Altitude 14,000, a play 
to be tried out at Cambridge by John ‘Gielgud. 
The other day Miss Gray visited her old school with 
her husband, Michael Dennison, who was also a 
student before the war, and the picture above was 
taken to celebrate the occasion. Another “old 
boy ~ who turned up was David Carr now in The 
Russians at the Playhouse. 


NE of the most interesting theatre clubs 

in London is ‘‘The Lantern,’’ the theatre 
of the Austrian Centre at 69 Eton Avenue, 
Swiss Cottage. -At this little theatre there — 
are performances from Thursday to Sunday 


each week of plays in German, performed 


by German and Austrian actors who are 
refugees from Nazidom and many of whom 
held positions of distinction on the stage 
of their country. 

The plays performed recently include 
Thunder Rock and three short farces—The 
Murderer, Fairy Tale and The Dead Aunt— 
by Curt Goetz, who in the nineteen-twenties 
held a somewhat similar position in Ger- 
many to that of Noel Coward in this 
country. The last play satirises a prim 
suburban German family in much the same 
way, though considerably more farcically, 
as Coward satirised an English family in 
Fumed Oak; its burlesque of avarice and 
respectability has echoes, too, of The Late 
Chnstopher Bean. The company on this 
occasion achieved a Coward-like versa- 
tility, and had in Tatiana Lieven a leading 
lady of the gamin fascination and tempera- 
“ment that seems to come naturally to the 
Continental actress. West End playgoers 
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_were in Russian. 


of folk-tales. 


i) 


Ashley Dukes adaptation. 
of thé Viennese Theatre Club is Se 1 : Z| 
a year, and English as well as foreign 
members are welcome. A.W. 


Soviet Theatre 
(Continued from page 18) 


hero of Kirghizian epics. At that time, 
however, he had not only not heard of 
Shakespeare, but even had not the faintest _ 
suspicion of the existence of the land | 
which gave birth to the great writer. || 

But-since Otunch was a shepherd boy in ||} 
a farm he was obliged to go to the new | 
school opened in the village. In school he | 
learnt how to read and write Russian. The | 
first books he read of the ‘“‘ outside world’ || 
Gogol, Shakespeare, Tur- |) 
geniev, Tolstoy and Thackeray were the 
first writers he .read and they helped him 
to a deeper appreciation of Manas—the. 
great epic of his own people, for there is ~ 
kinship between all great literature. Otunch | 
went to Moscow and there he entered the — 
State Institute of Theatrical Art, and later cf 
the Musical Dramatic School. ba 

In 1936, Otunch tried his hand at play- 4 | 
writing. His first attempts were very | 
timid, and although he dreamed of writing | 
plays of great scope and depicting strong 
character, he confined—himself to sketches — | 
for the puppet theatre, and to dramatization — 


Later he wrote his first im- ~ 
portant play, called Great Huntey, which ~ |} 
takes its theme from folk-lore, and then J 
several other pieces successfully produced’ bal 
by many of Kirghizia’s companies. 
Simultaneously, Otunch devoted a great * tii 
deal of his time to producing plays. || 
Dramatic versions of Gogol’s novels, Lope 
de Vega’s Fuente Ovecuna, and Moliere’s — 
plays were directed by chim in Kirghizia’s — =i 
play-houses. 4 
In Moscow the young director had been 
fascinated by productions of Shakespeare‘s 4 
Hamlet, Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and — 
Juliet and Othello. He had also seen || 
Othello staged by the Tadjik group and | 
King. Lear by a group of student actors. 4 
It was his great ambition to produce Shakes-— | 
peare in Kirghizia. This ambition he has_ || 
been able to realize recently in his produc- | 
tion of Twelfth Night. | 


AMBASSADORS (Tem 4111) 
Evenings 6.30 sharp. Wed., Sat. 2.30 


HERMIONE GINGOLD WALTER CRISHAM 


‘SSWEET and LOW” | | 


“undoubtedly the best revue Of the war’’ 
SUNDAY CHRONICLE jf 


i aes 


|WYNDHAM’S 


(Tem. 3028) 


Evenings (except Monday), 6.15 
Matinees : Wed., Thur., Sat., at 2 


“QUIET WEEK-END” 


By Esther McCracken 
Directed by Richard. Bird 


Wyndham’s Theatre’s longest run 


GARRICK 


Evenings at 7 
Matinees : Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30 


** LIVING ROOM” 


By and Directed by ESTHER McCRACKEN 
LOUISE HAMPTON JANE BAXTER 


(Tem. 4601) 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. Productions 
(For times of Performancés see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 
Diana Wynyard Anton Walbrook 
Athene Seyler Margaretta Scott 


WATCH ON THE RHINE 
By LILLIAN HELLMAN 
APOLLO 
FLARE PATH 
A New Play by TERENCE RATTIGAN 


CAMBRIDGE 


Robert Donat 
Isabel Jeans 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


DUCHESS 


Edith Evans 
Deborah Kerr 


NOEL COWARD'S 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
London’s Longest Run 
GLOBE 
John Clements in 
THEY CAME TO A CITY 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S NEW PLAY 


PHENIX 


John Gielgud Yvonne Arnaud Leslie Banks 
In 


LOVE FOR LOVE 
WILLIAM CONGREVE’S COMEDY 
(Transfers to Haymarket, August 9th) 


ST. JAMES’ 
In association with BRONSON ALBERY 


Michael Redgrave ~Valerie Taylor 
Ronald . Squire in 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
TURGHENEV’S COMEDY 


Adaptation and Production by 
Emlyn Williams 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vietoria 1317) 
Twice daily at 2.30 and 6 (ex. Friday at 2.30) 


Lupino Lane 
‘“LA-DI-DA-DI-DA”’ 
A NEW FARCICAL MUSICAL PLAY 


3/- to 12/6 
“A laugh a minute.”—Daily Express. 


Printed in Great Britain by Tae Lewes 


Evgs.. 6.15. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
a new musical extravaganza 


MAGIC CARPET. 


SYDNEY HOWARD CYRIL FLETCHER 


SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 
Evgs., 6.20. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 


JUNIOR MISS 


Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 


PRINCES. (Tem. 6596.) 
Frank Leighton, Linda Gray, Douglas Stewart. 


SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 2nd Year. 
Evgs., 6.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
THE MAN WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 
Robert Morley, Coral Browne 
Hugh McDermott, Mary Alice Collins, 
Jerry Verno, Edward Cooper 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell, Edmund Willard. 
GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS | 


PALLADIUM _ 2.30, 5.15 | 
**Best Bib & Tucker’’ 
| 


LONDON HIPPODROME _ Evenings 5.40 
Mats., Weds., Thurs , Sats., 2.15 p.m. 


**The Lisbon Story’’ 


PRINCE OF WALES _ 2.40, 5.30 
** Strike a New Note ’’ 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB | 


6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., W.C: (Tem 7541) 
JULY 27th—OCTOBER 3rd * 


Festival of English Comedy 


Including Plays by 
FARQUHAR SHERIDAN. PINERO... SHAW 
H. H. MUNRO (Saki) & CHARLES -MAUDE 


For daily play and times, please see—Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What's On 


Theatre Membership 5/- 


(Members Only). 


Times of perfornances should be confirmed by 


reference to daily press. 


Press (Wightman & Co., Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 


Proprietors and Publishers, Practicat Press, Lrp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., E.C.4. Tel. Central 1556 


